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attract much attention, and as tho soloists aro 
all members of the orchestra, some notion may 
be formed of the character of tho band which 
Mr. Thomas conducts at Terrace Garden. Mr. 
Bernstein, second violin in the orchestra, per- 
formed David's Fnntasie on " La Petite Tam- 
bour," a very difficult piece, with much grace 
and finish. He has an excellent tone, his exe- 
cution is neat and clear, and he exhibits both 
taste and sentiment. He gained on each occa- 
sion a hoarty and well deserved oncore. The 
attendance on Saturday evening was very large 
indeed. There must have been over 1,500 
persons present. The performance was excel- 
lent, and the programme popular and pleasing. 
A concert will be given every night this week, 
and one on Saturday afternoon. Up to this 
time these concerts have proved completely 
successful; but as' the weathor becomes' 
warmer and more settled, the success will be 
more marked in its., results, for amusements 
out of doors will become as much a necessity 
as it is now the fashion. 



The Centra r. Park Band played on Sat- 
urday the selection of music announced in the 
papers of the day. Even as it was, however, 
the cosmopolitanism of the New York popula- 
tion was fairly represented, with a predomi- 
nance of the American element, for — accord- 
ing to an Amoricau gentleman then and there 
present, it is " only the Americans than can 
afford to play the gent at 3 o'clock of a week- 
day afternoon." 

At the conclusion of Part I. it began to ruin, 
and continued pretty heavily until the conclu- 
sion of Part II. This caused a general stam- 
pede in search of shelter; but the public not 
finding the shelter so convenient aa desirable, 
concluded they might as well bo wet standing 
to hear the music as running half a milo to 
find oars, and returned. The finest morceau of 
the programme was, to our mind, the Overture 
to the Pretender, by Kuchner. . It is a sinfonja 
romarkable for the effective harmonic instru- 
mentation of a rich, original melody. With 
this piece our citizens have not had any oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar, and we are satis- 
fied the public would ihank Mr. Dodworth for 
ropeating it. The Overture of the Pretender 
and the five selections from Mr. Wallace's 
Amber Witch, wore tho pieces with which the 
public expressed themselves the "most gratified. 
After listening for two hours with an interest 
in the subject which, especially under the cir- 
cumstance of a heavy shower, we never saw 
equaled, in a European capital, the assemblage 
dispersed— evidently imbued with the convic- 
tion that the rnusio in Central Park is one of 
the successes of New York civilization. 



American Pianists in Enuland.— Mr. 
Harry Sanderson is at present in.London. W e 
regrot to say that reports as to his health are 
not very favorable. Ho will, however, shortly 
appoar before a London audience in two con- 
certs. 

Mr. J. N, Pattison, tho well-known pianist, 



is also in London, and has determined to try 
his strength against the world-renowned play- 
ers who make that city their home during the 
regular season. Mr. Pattison has points of 
excellence, and plays certain pieces in a man- 
ner which cannot fail to attract attention. 

Mr. Richard Hoffman— :who, as a pianist, 
has few superiors either in this country or in 
Europe — is on his way to England, where ho 
purposes spending the Summer months. If 
his usual modesty does not stand in his way, 
he may play in London bofore his return here. 
Should he do so, we are'satisfied that his Ad- 
vent will be bailed with pleasure both by the 
public and the press; 1 The night previous' to 
his leaving this city, his lady pupils engaged 
DodwOrth's Band and gave him a very beauti- 
ful serenade— an attention that was a proof 
of the high estimation in which he is held. ■ 



Artists said to be coming.— It is said, 
upon good authority, that those excellent 
artists, Mr. and Mrs. T. German Reed, will 
shortly visit- this country. They are celebrated 
in England for their brilliant and popular 
Parlor Operas. They are the sole performers, 
but their talents are said, to be so varied and 
so excellent that they attract crowded audi- 
ences nightly, and keep them charmed and 
delighted by the rare excellence of their per- 
sonations and their vocal accompaniments. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul, artists in pre- 
cisely the same line as those above-mentioned, 
are also said to bo coming hero in the autumn. 
They are Americans, and have won brilliant 
reputations in England. Critical journals 
speak highly in ithoir favor, and if they do 
come here, they will ' assuredly be heartily 
welcomed. 



- The Late Orpiteomist Festivals. — The 
subjoined polite recognition of Mr. Hopkins' 
exertions among the Charity Children, who 
assisted at the Orpheonist Festivals, is so rare 
an attention to a musical artist, especially when 
it is remembered . from what social stripe it 
comos, that we cannot forbear copying it : 

New York, June 19tb, 1866. 
Mr. Jerome Hopkins : 

Dear Sir : The Executive Committee of 
the Protestant Half-Orphan Asylum desire to 
express their sincere thanks for the gratuitous 
instruction afforded by you to the children of 
that institution tho past season. 

Excuse the tardiness of this acknowledge 
ruent. It should havo reached you sometime 
ago ; but various things have prevented its 
previous transmission, although it was never 
forgotten. . ■■■..,-■:•'■• '■■.,., 

Respectfully yours, 
[Signed] Mary H. Lord, See. £e. 



JOnN BROUGHAM'S NEW POLKA. 



[From Tho Stage.] 

It seems scarcely half a season since John 
Brougham had made of every man one met a 
hnnimjng bird, and set tho town a singing the 
merry melody of his sparkling effervescing 
Bob-a-link polka, and now again his prolific 
and versatile genius has given birth to another: 



of those musical infants which soem to sue-, 
ceed each other with all the rapid luxuriance 
of the celebrated fruits in the enchanted 
garden, 

Scarce one is gathered 
Ere another grows. 

This time he cannot plead the palliation of tho 
young lady found in frailty, "it is only a very 
Small one, Ma." The Scotia Polka is of moro 
pretentious proportions than its predecessor, 
and is dedicated to Captain Judkins of the 
" Scotia," to whose able seamanship, crossing 
the; ocean' last Octoberj Now York is supposed 
to bo' indebted ' for the safe return of John 
Brougham— her Special darling and delight — 
as well, as of many of her fairest favorites Of 
fashion. Great things, from little things often 
arise, and this polka is whispered by the sea- 
men of the " Scotia " to have .caught its in- 
spiration, from a small squall winch sported 
for a little Mule in romping dalliance with 
that gallant vessel "off the coast of Now Found- 
land, and which the imagination— some mis- 
creants say the terrors — of Mr. Brougham im- 
mediately clothed with the dignity of a storm. 
All the various phased of" the gale," which 
occupied exactly the time consumed in the 
playing of the polka, are vividly pictured. 
"The tompest tumbles," " the wind whistles," 
* so does the bos'n," « the storm speaks," " the 
commodore commands." Mr. Brougham, in 
those trying moments of danger, m which 
woman looks to man for support and encour- 
agement, bears himself with a calm fortitude 
and heroic composure which inspires confidence) 
all over deck, "the rainbow smiles the 'storm 
into peace," "the squall is silent, so is the 
bos'n." Mr. Brougham's pent up feelings 
burst their barriers, he bursts into tears, 'he 
throws himself into the arms of somo one near 
him, " general joy, clrink, itn'u* various things 
of that class," &c.,— all pass before you with 
the wave of Mr. Stoepel's charmed wand. 
Captain Judkins himself, that bravo old sea 
horse, who, when ho snuffs the storm, cries 
ha! ha! and flings the ruffian waters like dew- 
drops from his mane, was present several 
evenings, and seemed to hugely relish the sur- 
vey of the surrounding storm, and angry 
aspect of things in, the orchestra, from tho 
tranquil moorings of a private box. But, in 
sober earnest, "The Scotia ' ; > is a most charm- 
ing, happy inspiration of one who seems 
destined, like his countryman, Sheridan, "to 
do many things better than any irian of his 
time;" 



DRAMATIC REVIEW. 



"Pocahontas" was perforuieil last Monday 
evening at the Winter Garden, and, as I predicted, 
fan — unlimited and uproarious mn — was the 
consequence. There is a vein of humor in 
this burlesque that is always sure to test the 
risibilitieSjOCan audience to. Its utmost capacity, 
and although almost every play-goer knows the 
play and puns by heart, there is always a certain 
freshness about'tbem that is perfectly irresistable 
and which. carries away the audience in a burst of 
unbounded merriment and enthusiasm. Several 
new jokes of,a local character have been added to 
the burlesque, all of which are in Mr. Brougham's 
happiest vein and call forth peals oflaughter ttont 
from the most sedate. 

Mr. Brougham as the stern, but jolly, Indian 
parient is perfectly immense;' the personation is. 
the perlect acme of burlesque— the swaggering, > 
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semi-tragic, semi-ridlcitlous air, the confidential 
sotto voce conversations with the leader of the or- 
chestra, the admirable imitations of Forrest and 
Chas. Kean, in short, the general air of ridiculous- 
ness which runs through the whole performance, 
Is most absurdly funny and calls forth round after 
round ol applause and laughter, which must be 
exceedingly gratifying to Mr Brougham, both as 
author and actor. 

Mr Dunn's John Smith 5s susceptible of vast im- 
provement; the gentleman has, a rather sweet, 
but at the same time weak, voice, witch he uses 
with great success, but beyond this, his persona- 
ton of the part is decidedly .feme, its imperfec- 
tions being made still more glaring by the excel- 
lent acting of Mr. Brougham. Mr.- Dunn also 
costumes the part very badly; I would respect- 
fully suggest to him that the addition of a light 
wig and beard would add very much to the char- 
acter of bis dress. 

Miss Emelie Melville, a young lady almost new 
to the Metropolian boards, has achieved a decided 
success. as Pochahontas; to a sweet voice and 
Very pleasing stage appearance, she adds a rare 
Appreciation of burlesque and with these attrib- 
utes, it folllows as a natural consequence that her 
performance must be a success— true, she is not 
as. good as Mrs.' Wood in the same character, but 
she is fully equal, if not superior, to Miss Georgl- 
nna Hodson the original, beautiful, and love-sick 
Pocahontas.. 

Mr Walcot's Rolff is very funny. Give this 
gentleman a bit of character acting arid he is in- 
imitable, but put him in a genteel comedy and he 
flounders through it in a most pitiable manner; 
this is fully displayed in the farce, " A Gentleman 
troui Ireland," of which more anon. I must not 
forget to giye credit ;to ; Miss Mary Carr, who as 
the Indian school mistress is extremely funny. 

The play I am sorry to say is badly put upon 
the stage, the scenery is of the most meagre and 
paltry character and would do discredit to a pro- 
vincial theatre. It is time that a reform should 
be made at the Winter Garden in the way of 
scenery. ■ . y 

Preceding the burlesque is presented Fitz 
James O'Brien's admirable farce of a " Gentle- 
man from Ireland," Mr. Brougham playing the 
part of Fitz Maurice in which he is simply.pertect, 
such thorough ease, naturalness and really artis- 
tic acting is something intensely enjoyable; 
there, is no straining after effect, everything 
moves on in a natural, every-day life sort of away, 
; but still the stage is always thoroughly "dressed" 
and the most perfect effects are produced without 
any apparent effort. Mr. Brougham is one of the 
veryfew actors who can look, act, and talk, like 
a gentleman on the stage, put him a dressing 
gown and he is a gentleman; put him in a frock 
coat and he is a gentleman ; and above all, put 
him in a dress coat— that terrible bite noir of 
-most actors — and he is still 'agentleriian.-- This 
may all sound like fulsome flattery and a most 
tremendous what is vulgarly called ''puff "of 
Mr. Brougham, sweet and gentle reader, but it is 
not— .the fact is that the gentleman is such a 
thoroughly natural and artistic actor that it 
would be almost impossible to say too much in 
his praise, and in these days, when the stage is 
•tor the jnost part given up to bombast and rhodo- 
niontade,-Mr. Brougham stands forth as one Of 
• the,tew exponents of reality and nature in acting. 
•Besides which, you must have seen by this time 
that your humble servant is no adept in the " art. 
of puffing," in fact if I have any weakness it is 



rather abusing than praising our New York ac- 
tors, but Mr. .Brougham Is an actor whom it 
would be impossible for even the most hyper- 
critical to abuse, aud in that case there is nothing 
to do but otscord him unbounded praise. After 
this digression " retournons u nos moutins.''' Mr. 
Walcofs Hugh Savage is decidedly bad; if this 
gentleman could but be persuaded by some kind 
'Viend to abandon his tavorite practice of attitudi- 
nising he might in time become a most excellent 
actor, but at present he is far from it, you may 
see much more perfect statues in the Antique 
School of the National Academy than Mr. Wal- 
c0t can ever hope to succeed in' making himself 
into, so it would be much better for the gentle- 
man ■ to give up this most unequal contest with 
the old masters. Mr. Burnett's Clover is a most 
admirable personation and M.ta Walcot's Agnes is 
another one of those quiet, lady-like pieces of act- 
ing than which no lady on the stage can give a 
better. Of the other characters the less said the 
better. 

The house is crowded nightly and there is but 
little doubt that "Pocahontas" and "A Gentle- 
man from Ireland" will have a long and success- 
lulrun.. 

The Buislay Family have come, have been seen, 
and have conquered. They are without excep- 
tion the most perfect gymnasts that have ever 
been seen in this country, their acts are all exe- 
cuted with a neatness and fearlessness that is 
quite charming, the "Niagara Leap" alone is 
worth a pilgrimage to see; it is without exception 
the most wondeiful and thrillingly sensational 
gymnastic feat that has ever been attempted. 
"The Sheep's Foot," the vehicle which has been 
used to introduce these most excellent gymnasts, is 
little more or. less than the old story of Harlequin 
and Columbine, and would have been vastly im- 
proved had the dialogue been left out and panto- 
mime substituted in. its place; the play however 
is well put upon the stage and some of the trans- 
formations are quite equal to tboso of the Ravels. 
So one is inclined to pardon the stupidity of 
a dialogue on account of the general excellence 
of the performance. 

It is curious to see what a change has taken 
place in the audiences of the New Bowery since 
the appearance of .he Buislay family — the familiar 
crack of the peanut and the pop of the soda wa- 
ter bottle is heard no more, and the bewildering 
odor of the tropical orange has given place to the 
more delicate one of the wood violet, in short the 
audiences at the New Bowery are no longer Bow- 
ery audiences, but Broadway audiences aud the 
place that knew the Orientals knows them no 
more. 

After this week we must positively bid farewell 
to Mis. John Wood, for some time to come; let 
us hope that the time will come shortly. 

The " Three Sisters" was produced at Wood's 
Theatre on Monday evenina: of last week to a 
crowded house; such a mass of utter rubbish and 
nonsense it was never before the misfortune of 
mortal to witness, even the talents of the Worrell 
Sisters failed to make it palateable. It is really 
wonderful to see how many inflictions the human 
mind will put up with but the " Three Sisters" is 
the finishing hair on the camel's back and exceeds 
in stupidity even the "Seven Sisters," on which 
doleful play it is partly founded. The Worrell 
Sisters are j'oung ladies Of altogether too much 
talent to waste it on such pieces as this, let them 
strike higher, and they will achieve an enviable 
success. 

Shogoe. 



BERCEUSE. 



Sleep, baby, sleep I 
The dark is lonely : 
The little stars urc watching only j 
Those angola' eyes that wake in heaven, 
To watch my darling mora and even. 

Sleep, baby, sleep I 

Sleep, baby, tleep 1 
The flowers are sleeping ; 
The winds are watching, night dews weeping — 
The winds to sing' thy lullaby, 
Hark! how they sing and .whisper by — ,-, 

Sltcp, baby, sleep ! 

Sleep, darling, sleep ! 
The wild field-flowers 
Have closed their eyes till daylight hours : 
The little moths have shut their wings 
In fox-glove bells, till the first lark sings — 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! • 
When morn is breaking — 
And birds, and moths, and flowers are waking. 
Baby's blue eyes shall greet the sun, 
And the winds' watch, and the stars', be done — 
N Sleep, darling, sleep! 

Gborgy A. Davis. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF BACH THALBERG 
HOSKINS, Esq. 



Joliet, Ind., June 20th 1866. 
Dear Watson : * 

I'm glad you returned those certificates 
(although I do think you might have passed 
off one of them), for I have already disposed 
of six, for twenty-live dollars each iu greenbacks. 
My first impulse was to separate the whole sum, 
$150, into two equal parts, and send you $75, 
because, of course, the sale was consummated in 
consequence of the notoriety which my flrstrate . 
letter in your excellent journal made for me. But 
as you refused the 60 per cent, offered you, and 
as $160 are not easily made in Joliet, I concluded 
to hold on to the amount, and-I done (?) so. 

I should have answered that bombastic fellow 
who attacked me in your paper, — that Mr. 
L. S. D. — which stands, I suppose, for pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and is very characteiistic of 
the individual, if we may judge by his confes : 
sions; but I have been up to my very eyes in 
business of a public, I might say national, char- 
acter, and have really not had time to think of 
anything else. 

The fact is, we have been laying a corner 
stone in Joliet, and the whole combined energies 
of the place have been centered in putting the 
work through. Joliet is not a large place, but it's ' 
awful spirited, and although there's no scarcity 
of whiskey, water is rather hard to come at, so 
we've been digging a well, and havo just raised a 
pump which will defy competition, from whatever 
source it may come. 

To make thi3 pump worthy of Joliet, engaged 
the attention of our best minds for several 
months. Numberless designs were sent in, and, 
as usual, the committee chose the worst; but it's 
.a sooperb thing, nevertheless. The successful 



* As we have no personal acquaintance with 
Mr. Bach ThaHjerg Hoskins, we cannot but look 
upon this familiarity as a piece of snobbish imper- 
tinence. — [Ed. A. A. J.] 



